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Art. XXIV.— MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

1. Moore's Annals of the Town of Concord. — From this pam- 
phlet we have received much instruction and entertainment. In 
connexion with its immediate object it embraces many collateral 
facts relating to the history of New England, which are important 
and interesting. The township now called Concord, and the seat 
of government in New Hampshire, was formerly inhabited by the 
Penacook Indians. The lands in that place and vicinity were 
first explored about the year 1720, by Mr Eastman and other per- 
sons from Haverhill, Massachusetts. These persons petitioned the 
General Court of Massachusetts on the next year, for a grant of 
lands at Penacook, but did not succeed in obtaining an appropria- 
tion till 1725. The year following a committee was appointed by 
the governor to survey the tract, and the settlers took possession. 
It was called the plantation of Penacook till 1733, when it receiv- 
ed the name of Rumford ; nor was it till 1765 that it received a 
charter as the town of Concord, from the government of New 
Hampshire. 

The principal events in the early history of the settlement are 
brought together with much judgment by Mr Moore. He gives an 
account of the differences between the governments of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, respecting jurisdiction over this settlement, the 
petitions to the king, and references to commissioners. He relates the 
remarkable incidents of the Indian wars. At some times the inhabit- 
ants attended worship on the Sabbath armed. The biographical no- 
tices are particularly full and valuable ; nor is any one more striking 
than that of the venerable Mr Walker, who graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1725, and five years after settled in the wilderness 
of Penacook, as minister of the people there, who gave him a unan- 
imous invitation, with a stipulated salary of one hundred pounds a 
year, and two pounds yearly increase, till it should amount to one 
hundred and twenty pounds. Mr Walker continued pastor of the 
same people fifty two years, and died 1782, aged 76- He was 
three times in England, as an agent for the concerns of the settle- 
ment, and was much noticed and befriended by Lord Mansfield. 
He was a member of the first Provincial Congress, and engaged 
with much ardor in the American cause. Several persons are 
mentioned in this historical sketch, who evinced heroism, firmness, 
and virtues worthy to be recorded and remembered. For a Me- 
moir of the Penacook Indians contained in the work, Mr Moore 
acknowledges himself indebted to Mr John Farmer. 

2. President Humphrey's Address. — President Humphrey opens 
his Address with an appropriate eulogy on his predecessor, Dr 
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Moore, in which he speaks of his eminent virtues, and especially 
of his zeal and energy in founding the Institution at Amherst. The 
main topics of his discourse, however, turn on the advantages and 
some of the means of education. He arranges his subject under 
three heads, and considers education as it relates to physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral improvement, in which he ' includes all that 
is requisite for a sound and healthy body, a vigorous and well 
stored mind, and a good heart.' In discussing these topics in their 
order, he throws out valuable hints, and discovers a mind accustom- 
ed to varied and strong reflection, prone to observe the nicer shades 
of human relations, and abounding in the useful treasures of know- 
ledge. The whole performance breathes a benevolent spirit, and 
manifests on the part of the author a serious and lively interest in 
his subject. 

There are a few imperfections of style, which we should not 
have expected. The ornament is profuse, and sometimes gaudy ; 
and this is occasionally rendered more remarkable by the contrast 
of undignified language. Urging on the student the necessity of 
industrious labor, the author observes, ' It is his own application 
that is to give him distinction ; it is climbing the hill of science by 
dint of effort and perseverance, and not being carried up on other 
men's shoulders. Let every youth, therefore, early settle it in his 
mind, that if he would ever be anything, he has got to make him- 
self.' Again, after a series of very good remarks on the empirics, 
who profess to teach every branch of knowledge in a few lessons 
or lectures, he adds, ' I have no hesitation in pronouncing a great 
part of what is pompously styled lecturing upon natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, astronomy, history, mnemonics, and the like, the 
most arrant quackery, that ever disgraced the records of learning in 
New England ; it is the mere froth, sediment, or, shall I not rather 
say, it is the sulphurated hydrogen and carbonic acid of science 
and literature.' Few, we suppose, will commend either the ele- 
gance or rhetoric of these passages. 

The Institution at Amherst now contains 128 students. From 
an Address to the public recently sent out by the trustees, it ap- 
pears that there are for the accommodation of the students two 
brick buildings, each 100 feet long, and four stories high, a presi- 
dent's house, philosophical apparatus, and a library of about 1500 
volumes. The legislature of Massachusetts has not as yet granted 
a charter to this Institution, owing to the difference of opinion 
which has prevailed respecting the necessity of another college in 
the state. The trustees say, in their late appeal to the public, that 
' the interest and honor of the state demand it.' This may at least 
be doubted. But for ourselves we have no doubt, that, on other 
grounds stated by the trustees, the institution justly claims the pri- 
vileges of a charter. It is enough, in our opinion, that ' in every 
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thing but in law, and in name, there is already a college at Am- 
herst.' Giving a charter is a mere form ; it will neither make nor 
destroy ; it will add facilities, but they are facilities granted for 
purposes acknowledged to be good. Besides, where so many ex- 
ertions have been made by individuals, and where so much has 
already been accomplished without legislative countenance, it is no 
more than a just reward of enterprise to render such nominal aids, 
as other institutions enjoy, which have not done more, if as much, 
at the same stage of their existence, to deserve them. Under such 
circumstances we apprehend no danger to the interests of learning 
from rivalry ; if a body of spirited individuals will erect an institu- 
tion, and strengthen it by respectable endowments, they ought to 
be encouraged. Let others do more, and they should have more 
encouragement ; if they do less, they deserve less, and should re- 
ceive less. No harm can result from a competition like this ; it 
accords with the spirit of all our institutions, of our free govern- 
ment, of our national habits, and we should be sorry ever to see 
this spirit damped or perverted. 

3. Notes on the Epistle to the Romans.* — These Notes are 
wholly of a critical nature, drawn up, as the author tells us, to as- 
sist him in his private lectures to his classes, and to afford some 
facilities to the students in their attempts to attain a critical know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. They are preceded by an introductory 
essay, consisting of a translation of Koppe's Prolegomena to the 
Romans ; and at the end is added another essay, addressed to theo- 
logical students, and intended principally for those of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The Notes themselves are chiefly a 
compilation from various critical writers of eminence, selected and 
combined according to the judgment of the author. The names, 
to which we find most frequent reference, are Koppe, Schleusn^r, 
Rosenmuller, Kuinoel, Ammon, Storr, Ernesti, Dathe, Doederlein, 
Wetstein, Locke, Whitby, Macknight. From this list it will be 
seen, that the author has ascended to high sources ; and we shall 
think it a favorable omen to the cause of biblical inquiry, if it shall 
prove, that the public taste is sufficiently prepared to relish works 
of so purely critical a cast, as this from the pen of Professor 
Turner. 

4. Bigelow's Address before the Massachusetts Peace Society. 
—The author assumes two positions, which he attempts to esta- 
blish. The first is, that < a state of peace is the most fitted to be 
the natural and permanent condition of man.' This point he ar- 

* Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, intended for Students in Theology, 
and others, who read the Scriptures in the Originals. By Samuel H. Turner 
Svo pp. 120. New York, 1824. 
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gues forcibly ; he draws his reasons from the harmony of nature, 
from the influence of war to promote the growth of vice, kindle the 
worst passions, repress industry and enterprise, unsettle the foun- 
dations of social order, and barbarise mankind ; whereas, peace 
softens and subdues, it cements the social compact, makes the 
flame of love burn brightly in the human heart, sets up the only 
solid pillars of civil government, gives encouragement for the intel- 
lect to expand, the affections to bloom and flourish, and so refines 
and strengthens the principles and powers of man, so controls his 
circumstances and relations, and so modifies the condition of his 
being, as to conduct him in the surest road to improvement and 
happiness. Thus it is that peace is suited to the permanent state 
of man. The notion, which fills the heads of so many persons, 
that war is necessary, the author calls a ' great and wretched de- 
lusion,' and ascribes its origin to the fantasies of that erratic and 
dreaming race of philosophers, who hold that man in a state of na- 
ture has an appetency to molest and destroy his kind. 

The author's other position is, that ' there are indications that 
peace will in fact universally prevail, and become the condition of 
mankind at large.' In this we suspect he is more sanguine than 
sound. We have not the vision to see such indications, even with 
the optical aids, which the author has lent us. He talks well of 
the irifiucuce of good governments, the reclaiming power of free 
institutions, the strong arm of public opinion, the progress of mind, 
of light, truth, principle, the advancement in useful arts, the gain- 
ing strength of reason over passion, of knowledge over ignorance, 
and of a pure religion over superstition ; but, after all, we do not 
perceive, that he advances a single step towards the point of show- 
ing, that the great ones of the earth are not just as ready at this mo- 
ment to add fuel to the fires of war, when their interest or ambi- 
tion prompts them, as they were a thousand years ago, or that 
their dependants are not as ready as they ever were to follow, and 
slay, and devour, at their command. Happy will the day be when 
the author's bright pictures of peace and brotherly love shall be 
permanently drawn on the broad canvass of human society, yet 
we ha^e a strong apprehension, that, in regard to this subject, many 
a one in the coming ages of time will have occasion to say with 
the poet, 

But, och ! I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear ! 
An' forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an' fear. 

We will only add, that Mr Bigelow's Address deserves much praise 
for its spirited style and manner, and for the benevolent zeal with 
which he pleads the great cause of peace and humanity. 
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5. Tittett's Key.* — The long title to this work has the air of 
boasting and pretence ; it is always better to promise little and do 
much, than to put forth a flourish of great things, and run the hazard 
of a failure. We have not yet seen enough of the author's doings, 
however, to feel ourselves qualified to judge in what manner his task 
will in the end be executed. The first part only has been published. 
He says, 'should this meet with sufficient patronage, a second num- 
ber, now in forwardness, will be published, giving the application of 
the rules here laid down, to the solution of every description of equa- 
tions that has been proposed by the most popular authors, and a 
number of others that are thought to be original ; also, an entirely 
new method of solving cubic equations of different dimensions ; and 
a third number will give the application of algebra to geometry.' 
The present number is devoted to quadratic equations, embracing a 
much larger variety of cases, rules, and examples, than is usual in 
treatises of this sort, and arranged in what the author conceives a 
new method. 

We fear he has in some slight degree committed the fault, which 
he imputes to his predecessors, when he observes, ' it would appear 
that nearly all the gentlemen, who have written on this science, 
have been more desirous to exhibit their own ingenuity and erudi- 
tion to those, who were in some measure familiar with the science, 
than to instruct the mere tyro.' It may be so, but we have suspi- 
cions, that Mr Tillet has hardly been more successful, than those 
who have gone before him, in simplifying his subject, and that few 
tyros, by the aid of their own wits alone, will be much the wiser 
for the aphorisms and rules, which he makes the groundwork of his 
first number. 

6. Address for the Benefit of the Greeks.^ — The Orator be- 
gins his Address with the downfall of Grecian liberty, when the 
great city of Constantine was besieged and taken by the Saracens. 
The following paragraph, with which he commences, will show- 
that he enters boldly on his subject, and will present our readers 
with a fair specimen of his style, and the general tone of his per- 
formance. 

* A New Key to the Exact Sciences ; or a New and Practical Theory, by 
which Mathematical Problems or Algebraic Equations of almost every Descrip- 
tion can be solved with Accuracy, and with greater Facility and Simplicity, 
than they can be by any Method that has yet been given by any other Author: 
in which are also introduced a Variety of Useful and Interesting Problems, 
that have never before been proposed, and which it is believed cannot be solv- 
ed by any Methods except those here laid down. By Francis Tillett. Win- 
chester, Va. 8vo. pp. 64. 

t An Address for the Benefit of the Greeks, delivered in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Jan. 13, 1824. By William W. Miller, Esq. 8vo. pp. 23. Newark. W 
Tuttle k Co, 
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<It was midnight on the shores of the Bosphorus, when the 
Moslem king, Mahomet the second, started from his couch ; his 
sleep had been troubled ; restless ambition was stirring in his soul. 
Before him was the ancient Byzantium, the last hold of Roman and 
Grecian Empire. Near him were encamped his turbaned legions, 
and over him was seen the crescent of the Prophet. Lala ! Lala ! 
he cried ; and anon appeared before him his prime vizier, and 
with all the meanness of eastern adulation, he prostrated himself 
before the monarch. Constantinople must be mine, was the 
Moslem's brief address.' 

The orator then goes on to tell how the Moslem took the city, 
in spite of the brave resistance of the Emperor Constantine Palae- 
ogelus. ' This was an expiring effort of the valor of Greece, the 
last gleam of her ancient glory ; it cast a ray of light across the 
night of her destruction ; but, alas, it was a momentary gleam.' 
' The crescent of the Prophet was displayed on the dome of St So- 
phia,' and here was an end of the liberty of Greece. From this 
point the speaker takes us back to Xerxes, and the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, to Greece under the Romans, to Rome herself, when 
' that bold barbarian, Aleric the Goth, crossed her plains with all 
the rapidity and fiery wrath of a meteor, to give her a prelibation 
of that bitter cup, which she has since drained to the very dregs.' 
And then we come to the times, when ' the Dervis muttered his 
ejaculations in the Acropolis of Athens,' and when ' the Turk re- 
clined in listless stupidity in the groves of Academus, and under 
the shades of Parnassus.' Thus are opened to us the varied for- 
tunes of that ill fated country, till we arrive step by step at the 
horrors of Scio, where ' the tragic truth baffles the power of fancy, 
and she returns exhausted as often as she essays its representation.' 
After these historical sketches, accompanied with descriptions of 
the sufferings of Greece under a degrading and unprincipled tyran- 
ny, and with eulogies on her bold efforts to shake off her galling 
chains, and breathe the air of freedom, the author closes with mov- 
ing appeals to the sympathy and generosity of the Amercan public, 
in aiding a cause so righteous in hs nature, and so noble in its ob- 
jects, as that of Grecian emancipation. 

7. Undine.* — The elegant literature of one nation cannot easily 
become popular with another. Works of science, wherever they ori- 
ginally appear, have an equal interest for all minds engaged in the 
studies of which they respectively treat; but works of fiction are 
more peculiarly natives of the clime in which they are produced, and 
need to be protected and cherished by local, or national supersti- 
tions, tastes, and manners. 

* Undine, a Tale from the German. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1824 
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Yet the tale of Undine, which is considered by the Germans as an 
ornament of their light literature, may give pleasure to any, who are 
willing to be pleased by a consistent, though fanciful narration. In 
reading this little fiction, we have been content to receive gratifica- 
tion without attempting to analyze its causes. The translation is 
true to the original, and has obviously been made by one familiar 
with the German literature and language. Part of the object of 
the book may have been to puzzle reviewers ; for there is neither 
name nor preface to indicate the author of the translation. This 
is certainly very modest, and would seem to justify an inference, 
that it had been made by some one, unambitious of literary dis- 
tinction, and yet willing to employ moments of leisure in multiply- 
ing the sources of literary pleasure. 

8. Letter on the Tariff.* — This is a powerful and eloquent 
declamation on the subject of the changes now proposed in the 
Revenue Laws of the country. Its main purpose is to show the 
effect these changes will have on the southern and western states ; 
that, while the valley of the Mississippi, as an essentially agricultur- 
al territory, cannot be ultimately benefited by a system of bounties 
on manufactures, all south of Pennsylvania will be openly sacri- 
ficed to it, at once and forever. The following is a specimen of 
its spirit and manner. 

' Throughout the whole Western Country, every man is a farm- 
er, and every man is, to a certain extent, a merchant. They stand 
arrayed, then, in a double capacity against a system, which on its 
front is opposed to the agricultural and commercial interests ; a 
system which proposes to feed an insatiable appetite upon those 
interests ; which pounces upon the rich banquet that nature has 
spread before them, and will defile what it cannot devour : 

— — fcedissima ventris 



Proluvies, uncae que manus, et pallida semper 
Ora fame. 

I cannot but regard the whole Western States as inseparably com- 
bined with the Southern, on the subject of the Tariff. The prima- 
ry interest of each is agricultural, and each depends upon a free 
commerce for its wealth ; our sources of prosperity are the same ; 
our losses will be the same.' 

' There is no question of the effect of the proposed Tariff on the 
rotton and tobacco growing states, and no attempt to disguise it. 
(t is open, undisguised war upon Maryland, Virginia, North and 

A Letter to the Hon. James Brown, Senator in Congress from the State 
ef Louisiana, on the Tariff. By an Inhabitant of the South. Washington, 
1823. 8vo. pp. 26. 

JYew Series, No, 18. 53 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and half of Ten- 
nessee. They are to be sacrificed without measure or mercy ; no 
compromise to comfort them ; no diplomacy, no temporising, no 
promises of admission into the copartnership of robbing ; but open, 
naked, and undisguised force. They are to be passed under the 
yoke ; to become the vassals of the cotton spinners ; the slaves of 
the woollen weavers. Every owner of a manufacturing establish- 
ment will have as many cities for his tributaries, as the barbarian 
king gave to Themistocles ; and from his clattering castles of looms 
and spinning jennies, will levy his exactions upon as wide a terri- 
tory, create as much dismay, and perpetrate as much tyranny, as 
ever did the most determined lifter of black mail.' 

There is very little show of Statistics, and not much direct or 
formal argument, in any part of this pamphlet ; but two or three 
strong points are taken and strongly presented ; and the whole is 
sustained by a vigorous declamation, rich in happy allusions to the 
classics, both ancient and modern ; and yet not at all overburden- 
ed with ornament. 

9. Plan of the City of Baltimore.* — This map is one of the 
most beautiful and finished specimens of topographical drawing, 
which we have ever seen. In size it is about five feet by four, 
and embraces the entire city of Baltimore, as extended by a recent 
act of the Legislature of Maryland. All the streets, the harbor, 
and wharves, and every remarkable point in the city are accurate- 
ly delineated. It contains also a view of Baltimore in 1752, when 
it was a village with about 300 inhabitants ; and another view 
taken in 1822, when its population was 64,000. It is moreover 
ornamented with a drawing of the elegant and classical Battle 
Monument, erected in the central square of the city, in memory of 
the brave men, who fell in the battle of North Point, September 
12th, 1814; and also of the Washington Monument now erecting 
in Howard's Park. The borders of the map contain finely exe- 
cuted drawings of thirty five of the principal public edifices in 
the city ; and it is but scanty justice to say, that in this respect, no 
city in the union can exhibit so many evidences of taste, enterprise, 
and public spirit. The Exchange alone would do honor to a nation, 
and the specimens of Godefroy's genius as an architect certainly 
have no parallel in this country. The present map is in all re- 
spects worthy of the highest commendation, and is equally credit- 
able to the talents and taste of Mr Poppleton, to the zeal of the 
commissioners, and to the liberality of the citizens by whose encour- 
agement it has been published. 

* Plan of the City of Baltimore, as enlarged and drawn under the Direction 
of the Commissioners appointed by the General Assembly of Maryland. By 
T. H. Poppleton. Baltimore, 1823. 
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10. Memorials of Columbus* — This curious volume was lately 
published for the first time at Genoa, and issued a few months ago 
from the English press. About two thirds of the volume are made 
up of Documents consisting of Letters, Privileges, Notes, and other 
Writings of Columbus, the original Grants and Charters of the 
King and Queen of Spain to him, their Letters Patent, Warrants, 
and Licences, and other Official Papers, illustrating the discovery 
of America and the Life of Columbus. The first third of the book 
comprises a Historical Memoir of the great Navigator, by D. Gio. 
Batista Spotorno, Professor of Eloquence, and Doctor in Philosophy 
and the Arts in the Royal University of Genoa. The following 
account of the Manuscript Book, from which these Documents are 
printed, will show the grounds of their authenticity, and the man- 
ner in which they were obtained. 

' This Manuscript,' says Mr Spotorno, ' with another exactly- 
similar, was sent by Columbus, by means of Francisco de Rivarolo, 
to his confidential friend Nicolo Oderigo, with instructions to de- 
posit it in a place of safe custody, and to send notice thereof to his 
eldest son, Don Diego. This caution is another proof, that Colum- 
bus had not given up the idea of returning to his mother country, 
with the whole or part of his family ; and on that account he was 
anxious that his son should know in what place the Documents ol* 
his father were deposited. Whatever might be the reason, it ap- 
pears that Oderigo kept both the Manuscripts in his own posses- 
sion, to one of which (and it is the one from which our transcript 
has been made) were added the two autograph letters of Columbus, 
and subsequently the letter of Philip II to Ottaviano Oderigo, on 
(lis being elected Doge of Venice. Lorenzo Oderigo considered 
himself to be rendering a service to his country, by making it a 
present of both Manuscripts, an acknowledgment of which is given 
in the gracious decree of the most Serene College, of the 10th of 
January, 1670, as we read in the memorandum written on the 
back of the first leaf of our Manuscript. 

' In the civil and military disturbances of later times, the secret 
archives of the Genoese Government underwent many vicissitudes ; 
one of the two Manuscripts was taken from Genoa to Paris ; and 
up to the 29th of January, 1821, it had not been restored to the 
government of our august sovereign, as the most illustrious syndics 
of Genoa were informed by a letter from his Excellency Count 
Galiani Napione. The other Manuscript, which was believed to 
be lost, reappeared after the death of the Senator, Count Miche- 

* Memorials of Columbus ; or a Collection of Authentic Documents of that 
celebrated Navigator, now first published from the original Manuscripts, by 
order of the Decurions of Genoa ; preceded by a Memoir of his Life and Dis- 
coveries. Translated from the Italian and Spanish. ] vol. 8v-9. London. 
3823. 
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langelo Carabiasi. The valuable library of this nobleman having 
been advertised for sale by auction, in the month of July, 1816,; 
there was found in the catalogue, at No. 1922, Codice de' Privilegj 
del Colombo. The Decurions of the city, being exceedingly anxious 
to purchase a monument so interesting to the glory of the Genoese, 
prevailed upon the executors of Cambiasi to suspend the sale of it, 
till the king's pleasure was known on the representation they had 
made on the subject to his Majesty. The king's orders were, that 
it should be sent to Turin, and deposited in the archives of the 
court. Count Carbonara, first President of the Royal Senate of 
Genoa, was instructed to do this without delay, in a letter of the 
17th of March, 1817, from Count Borgarelli, then first Secretary 
of State for the interior. 

' The wish of the Decurions of Genoa was subsequently grati- 
fied, as his Majesty, having had a most accurate copy of the 
Manuscript made at Turin, and deposited in the court archives, 
was graciously pleased to give up the original to the Genoese. On 
the 29lh of January, 1821, it was transmitted by Signor Cav. 
Nicolo Solari, counsellor of his Majesty, to MM. the Marquis Gi- 
rolano Cattanio, and advocate Matteo Molfino, at that time syn- 
dics ; to whom was subsequently entrusted the charge of erecting 
a monument, and of publishing the Manuscript itself, along with a 
translation, which is now executed. Having obtained possession of 
the Manuscript, it was determined by a special council on the 31st 
of July, 1821, to erect a custodia, or monument, in which it might 
be preserved with security and distinction. The general council 
approved this determination on the 16th of August following ; in 
consequence of which, a marble monument was erected, designed 
by Signor Carlo Barrabbino, architect of the city, and executed by 
the sculptor Signor Peschiera.' Memoir, p. 143. 

Such is a brief history of the curious papers here committed to 
the public, and the proof seems unquestionable, that the manuscript 
volume, from which they are copied, and which the Council of 
Genoa has honored so much as to enclose it in an appropriate 
monument, is one that was actually sent by Columbus from Spain 
to his native city. As connected with the discovery and early 
settlement of America they must be valuable. Mr Spotorno's 
Memoir contains some original facts respecting the early life of 
Columbus, which has always been a dark subject, and which, with 
the light thrown upon it by his new biographer, is still left in much 
obscurity. He seems satisfactorily to have proved, however, that 
he was a Genoese by birth, the son of a wool carder, living in the 
part of the city now called St Stephen's parish. 

' The year of his birth,' says his biographer, ' as I have proved 
elsewhere, must have been either 1446, or 1447- His mother's 
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name was Susanna, as we learn from the agreement already refer- 
red to. Casoni gives her the surname, well known in Genoa, of 
Fontanarossa, and states her to have been a native of Sauli, or 
Sori, a village on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the old 
Columbuses possessed a house, as appears from an inventory of 
the goods of the deceased Oberto Colombo, made by Bensevega, 
his widow, and the guardian of his minor children, and signed the 
9th of January, 1238. (Berio MSS, Vol. I. p. 108.J 

' Our hero was the eldest of the sons, and was probably named 
Christopher, after a Columbus of that name, who was living at 
Genoa in 1440, as has been observed in some manuscript notices, 
found among the papers of the celebrated senator Federici. The 
second son was named Bartholomew, and the third, Giacomo, who 
was afterwards called Diego in Spain. The name of a sister, who 
was married to Giacomo Bavarello, a cheesemonger, has not reach- 
ed us. Christopher had such an education as might be expected 
from a poor wool carder. He learned reading and writing, and 
the first elements of arithmetic ; and in the occupation of carding 
wool along with his brother Bartholomew, his early days passed in 
obscurity. We are not at all ashamed to make this sincere avowal 
of the lowness of his condition, and to any one disposed to make it 
matter of reproach, would answer frankly, in the words of the no- 
ble Giulio Salinero, " this wool carder will one day be so great and 
distinguished, that he would not disgrace the most illustrious fami- 
lies in Europe." At fourteen years of age he went to sea, and con- 
tinued in the profession of a sailor until his death. We have no 
account of his first voyages. We may collect from his letters, 
quoted by Ferdinand, (chap. IV.) that he had been in all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and that at Scio, an island belonging to the 
noble Giustinianis of Genoa, he saw the extraction of mastic from 
the lentisk tree. In the year 1472, he went to Savona, to which 
city his father Domenico had, two years before, transferred his resi- 
dence and woollen manufactory.' Memoir, pp. 12 — 15. 

Not long after this period, Columbus went into the service of the 
king of Naples, and became captain of a ship of war. He found 
his way out of the Mediterranean, made voyages to the African 
Islands in the Atlantic ; and, on one occasion, according to his own 
account, he sailed north one hundred leagues beyond the Ultima 
Thule of the ancients, and is supposed to have touched at Green- 
land. Various fortunes awaited him, till he conceived the grand 
project of new discovery, which he so successfully executed, and 
upon which the documents constituting so large a portion of thesp 
memorials have an immediate and important bearing. 
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11. Chancellor Kent's Lecture.* — This is the Lecture delivered 
by Chancellor Kent, at the opening of the Law School in New 
York, over which he presides as a Professor in Columbia College. 
That one so eminently endowed with legal learning, and the pecu- 
liar talents to give it effect and power, and with such winning sim- 
plicity of manners and character to gain the confidence of young 
men, should have opened a Law School in the heart of the most 
active and commercial ci(y in our country, we consider a truly 
happy circumstance for the profession. We trust it will make an 
epoch in the study of the Law among us ; raise the tone of legal 
study and investigation ; make it more scientific and dignified ; and 
tend to give the profession more and more that moral value in the 
community, which, especially in a republican government, it is of 
such vast consequence that it should maintain. To effect this, we 
know no method more wise and sure, than the establishment of 
scientific Law Schools. We rejoice, therefore, most heartily in the 
extraordinary success, which is now attending on Chancellor Kent, 
and which is as gratifying a tribute to his rare talents, learning and 
character, as perhaps it would be possible to offer him. 

We extract from his Lecture the following remarks on the cha- 
racter of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

' The judicial power of the union is the ultimate expounder of 
the constitution, for il has cognizance of all cases in law and equity 
arising under the constitution, laws, and treaties of the union, and 
consequently, of all cases of a judicial nature arising upon the ad- 
verse claims and laws of the state governments. And when we 
reflect for a moment on the many cases in which the powers of the 
federal and state governments may be brought in collision with 
each other, or within the influence of each other's movements, the 
magnitude of the trust confided to the judicial of the union will be 
apparent. And the delicacy of it is infinitely increased in our 
view, when it is considered that the governments of the individual 
states are regularly organized communities, with much of the power, 
and more of the insignia of sovereign authority. 

e The decisions of the federal courts ought therefore to be studied, 
digested, explained, and universally understood, in respect to all 
the leading questions of constitutional law. The authorities of 
every state, as well as the people at large, are interested in that 
knowledge. The harmony, and perhaps the stability of the union, 
depend in a very material degree upon the just and discreet exer- 
cise of the judicial power. I am no votary of the infallibity of 
any human tribunal ; but it is no more than a just tribute to truth 

* A Lecture Introductory to a Course of Law Lectures in Columbia College, 
delivered February 2, 1824. Published at the Request of the Trustees of the 
College. New York,. 1824. pp. 23. 
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and candor to acknowledge, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has hitherto discharged its high duties with such ability, 
firmness, and moderation, as to command the respect, and retain 
the confidence of the nation. I have always been much impressed 
with the immensity of the weight and value of its trust, and with 
the severe and majestic simplicity of its character. It may be said 
of that court, and certainly with as much propriety as it has been 
said in reference to the Roman sages, that justice has there unveil- 
ed her mysteries and erected her temple.' 

11. The Westminster Review. — A new quarterly publication with 
this title has been commenced in London. It comes out with a 
bold and spirited attack on the Edinburgh and Quarterly, charging 
them with having pursued a partial and narrow course, looking to 
certain ends not the most honorable, moved only by the interests 
of party, and having little sympathy with the spirit of the times, or 
regard for the literary wants of the people. In the introductory 
article, written with strength and in a high tone of liberal feeling, 
many deep reflections are made on the characteristics of the times, 
the changes now going on, the progress of national politics, new 
developments of the human powers, and the kind of writing, which 
the present state of inquiry and the present habits of thinking de- 
mand. Two declarations are set forth by the conductors of this 
Journal ; first, that they will be devoted to no party ; and second- 
ly, that they will echo the public voice. We have the substance 
of their plan in the following words from their introductory article. 

' That the spirit and manner, in which the leading reviews have 
been conducted, are susceptible of improvement, is implied in the 
present attempt to increase their number. Our hope of success is 
grounded on that greater conformity with the spirit of the times, in 
all its honorable peculiarities, which is allowed by our freedom 
from the trammels of party. Such a publication as we project, 
seems to us to be called for by the voice of the people ; of whom 
we are, from whom we have no separate interests or objects, and 
to whom, though we cannot sacrifice a single just principle or per- 
sonal conviction, we heartily devote our efforts in the pages of the 
Westminster Review. Let us be tried by our country.' p. 16. 

Their political tone may be understood from the extract, which 
we are about to make. After a series of remarks on the influence 
of the press in diffusing knowledge, and exciting mind to act on 
mind, till ' the prodigiously increased importance of the people is 
recognised in the speeches of the statesman, the sermons of the 
divine, the lucubrations of the author, and the criticisms of the re- 
viewer,' we are presented with these statements. 

' It could not be expected that political power should remain the 
exclusive and undisputed possession of the few, after the many 
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had once begun to feel, and make felt, their importance. Nations 
and governments are just in the middle of a warm controversy on this 
point. The question is increasingly interesting to all rulers and all 
subjects, and the combined power of the former is marshalled against 
the combined intelligence of the latter. The theory of despotism is 
more offensively stated, and more broadly asserted than ever. Des- 
pots have more than ever made a common cause of it. These facts 
are not so alarming as they have appeared to some friends of liberty. 
The principle of legitimacy was never so asserted before, because 
never before so controverted. The combination of despots was never 
before so complete, because their monstrous usurpations were never 
before in such peril. Their sole reliance is on the ignorant and 
the mercenary ; and with such agents they may oppress and exe- 
cute for a time, but can scarcely hope for ultimate success. The 
people are becoming aware that they too have a common cause. 
The world is divided into two great classes, the oppressors and the 
oppressed ; and the members of both classes have their Holy Alli- 
ances. Any stretch of prerogative, in any country, is felt as a vic- 
tor}' gained by every member of the great monarchical conspiracy. 
Any popular advantage is a triumph for all nations. There is less 
of that narrow and selfish patriotism, which used to exult in the 
slavish condition of other countries. It has given way to a nobler 
feeling — to sympathy with all who are struggling to be free. It 
begins to be reckoned as good a thing for the Greeks to win a bat- 
tle, as for the Opposition to carry a motion. In either case, the 
common enemy is beaten. Foreign politics and home politics lose 
their distinction. At home or abroad., there is but one subject in 
them. The science is reduced to the solution of a single question 
— are kings to be everything, or shall the people have a voice in 
the direction of their own affairs ? Different answers make a divi- 
sion paramount to that of party or country. The cause of liberty 
is one and indivisible. The sympathy of its friends is characteris- 
tic of the present age. The consolidation of their union may eman- 
cipate a future generation.' p. 3. 

It is a favorite topic with these Westminster reviewers, that 
everything is bending to utility, that the people are taking the lead, 
and the intellectual, as well as political world, is daily falling into 
their train. Certain kinds of studies are going out of use, like an- 
tiquated words, and must soon become obsolete. 

' The intellect of the age, that portion of it, we mean, which is de- 
voted to literary and scientific pursuits, is chiefly directed towards 
subjects which are generally interesting to a population thus ad- 
vancing in knowledge. Our authors have a vivid and constant 
consciousness of belonging to a large community. The study is no 
longer a hermitage in a wilderness. Its tenant is no longer ah- 
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stracted, even in his profoundest speculations, or wildest imagin- 
ings, from the society of his fellows. It is no longer a cell in the 
cloister of a monkish fraternity — the literary few, who were all the 
world to every individual of the brotherhood. He has now the 
" kingdom for a stage ;" and there is a wider fame than their praise, 
and a louder peal than the anticipated echo of posterity to their 
voice, in the immediate and immense plaudits of the multitudes who 
constitute his auditory.' 

1 Of course, in lists of new publications, the article " Politics" al- 
ways appears splendidly attended, and drags along an almost in- 
terminable train of titles. The character of the times, however, is 
not so distinctly marked in this as in the subjects, style, and size of 
the works announced. The writers are evidently pleading at the 
bar of the public, and not at that of the legislature or the aristocra- 
cy. They send forth pamphlets instead of volumes. They have 
descended from the high ground of theory into the broad field of 
practical utility. Or if they theorise, it is not on the origin of so- 
ciety and rights of man, but on the principles to which it is sought 
to reduce the multitudinous and seemingly conflicting-facts of poli- 
tical economy. The degree of interest felt in them by the public is 
the great regulator of our studies. The abtruser branches of ma- 
thematical science are comparatively neglected. We care not to 
toil after truth for truth's sake ; but must first know what use we 
shall make of it, and what get by it of fame or profit. The geo- 
metrical purists are making their parting bow, like other gentlemen 
of the old school. The short cut of analysis has superseded the cir- 
cuitous route of strict geometrical demonstration. It is not Eucli- 
dian, but it solves the problem, and that 's enough. The ancient 
method is said to have been a fine exercise of the intellectual facul- 
ties ; but so, it is replied, was the length of the old road to church, 
three miles round, a fine exercise of the walking faculties, yet now 
every body goes the new path. Nor has the art of reasoning (espe- 
cially if we are to judge by the works which some of the greatest 
mathematicians were so unfortunate as to publish in unscientific 
matters) suffered more by the change than the art of walking. Ac- 
cordingly, propositions are established, and theories demonstrated, 
and problems solved, and questions answered, as Bonaparte took 
towns and destroyed armies, in the most expeditious and business- 
like way, in defiance of old rules and old masters. The loves of 
the triangles have waxed cold. Their suitors affect them, not for 
themselves alone, but for their properties in navigation or mechanics.' 
p. 9. 

Having thus shown how the wisdom of the present age has found 
a more direct road to truth, than the old one through the dark re- 
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gions of mathematics and geometry, the writer disposes of meta- 
physics in a similar manner. 

' Few persons study ontology. Little heed is given even to spe- 
culations on the nature of the human mind, and the origin of its fa- 
culties. They are too remote from public interest and public utili- 
ty, to have many votaries. A supposed connexion with religious 
doctrine keeps some opinions on this subject a little in grace ; and 
they have the additional recommendation of occasionally being in- 
strumental to the raising of a clamour about materialism, atheism, 
and French principles, against some obnoxious geologist or anato- 
mist ; but this purpose answered, they go back to the armory of 
the friends- of " social order," to accumulate rust for a future exe- 
cution to rub off. Practical treatises on education succeed better. 
They harmonize with the spirit of the age. We take man as he is, 
and make the best we can of him, and read those who assist us in 
so doing. The rest is considered perhaps somewhat too exclusive- 
ly, as " not germane to the matter ;" or if the relationship be made 
out, still it is a quarter from which there are no expectancies, and 
therefore no account is taken of it. This cui bono disposition makes 
terrible work with learning. It commits irreverence on the Greek 
metres, and has much reduced the number of classical quotations. 
Even Greek and Latin must be made subservient to some obvious- 
ly useful purpose of history or science, or they are pushed from 
their stools. The wig that is stuffed with them must wear well, to 
win either praise or a purchaser. The multitude does not under- 
stand such matters ; and the literary world only cares about what 
the multitude does understand.' p. 1 1 . 

Poetry, too, has been carried away in the tide, and swallowed 
up in this vortex of popular utility. The vox populi conquers all ; 
it has called the muses from their retreats, and compelled them to 
walk in the plain, rugged pathway of common life, to become fa- 
miliar with rude and homely things, and to sacrifice the dignity of 
retiring greatness and unbending principle to a love for mingling in 
the crowd, and drinking the sweet sounds of vulgar applause. 
Such is the power with which the popular voice is armed. 

' All our great poets write for the people. Sir Walter Scott is the 
choicest specimen. Not that he is entitled to rank as the first living 
poet ; but his productions exhibit many of the characteristic marks 
to which we refer, more glaringly than those of his contemporaries. 
His tales of war, and chivalry, and love ; the unelaborate and uni- 
versally perceptible melody of his verse ; his resort to nursery tales 
and vulgar superstitions in preference to the stores of classic histo- 
ry and mythology ; his recklessness of the charge of plagiarism, 
and free use of commonplace expression or description, whenever 
it serves his purpose ; his frequent disregard of the niceties of lan- 
guage and of rhyme ; and the bold outline by which he aims at ef- 
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feet ; these, if we add to them from Byron the Kean-like expres- 
sion of the most violent passions, an occasional mixture of the 
vituperative and the burlesque, and ever recurring hits at the popu- 
lar topics of the day, will furnish a pretty complete picture of a 
poet moulded by the spirit of the age, and bearing the image of his 
creator. The anxiety of Wordsworth to be the head of a school, 
or rather to be himself the whole school ; of Campbell to secure 
the suffrages of men of refined taste ; of Moore to charm young 
ladies ; and of Southey to promote the interests of his employers ; 
— have modified this influence on them, which the structure of 
their minds seems also less calculated to receive ; yet its impression 
is on them, broad and deep. They sing for the many ; except 
that Wordsworth seems rather to chaunt a demonstration to the 
initiated few that the many should be sung to. Cowper was the 
herald of this revolution. He first disused the conventional phrase- 
ology which poetry had been schooled to use, and bade her " speak 
right on" in the language of nature and simplicity. He was un- 
conscious of what he did ; and wrote, not to please the people, but 
to please himself, one of the people. Pursuing the latter object he 
attained the former. Wordsworth aimed at the former, and suc- 
ceeded in the latter. This reformation of the poetical dialect is a 
happy consummation ; but whether the effects, taken altogether, 
which have resulted from the increased number and different cha- 
racter of the readers of poetry have made it of more intrinsic worth, 
is very questionable. It is not, however, for the present genera- 
tion to quarrel with bards, who in their eagerness to secure its 
plaudits are ready to "jump the life to come" of posthumous 
reputation.' pp. 12, 13. 

From these extracts we suppose our readers will have a pretty 
accurate understanding of the objects proposed in this new work, 
which comes forward with no humble pretensions, and which, if 
the first number may be taken as a sample of what is to follow, 
may justly assume a high tone, and speak at least with some show 
of authority. As to being of no party, a position in which the re- 
viewers take pains to make it appear they stand, this is a very good 
string to strike in the beginning ; it will vibrate with notes of melody 
to the people's ears ; but the thing itself is plainly impossible, in 
the present state of politics in England. Whoever are not for the 
ministry are against them ; ministerialism is party, and opposition 
is party ; there may be different shades of opposition, and conse- 
quently different gradations of party ; but still, it is party, and 
nothing else. In the present number we have a eulogy on Cob- 
bett, and one or two clever hits at the Holy Alliance. 

It is among the ingenious attempts of the reviewers to show, that 
the present leading parties, the ministry and the opposition, both 
aim at a tyrannical aristocracy ; each in its own way, to be sure, 
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but each on nearly the same principles. Much labor and ingenuity 
are bestowed to prove, that the entire strength of the Edinburgh 
Review has, from the commencement of that work, been expended 
in building up the aristocracy of the opposition, which, if it were 
on the throne, the Westminster reviewers affirm, would be no bet- 
ter than the aristocracy of the king and nobles Both these aristo- 
cracies are hostile to the interests of the people ; one is Scylla and 
the other Charybdis ; a shipwreck is inevitable on either side ; and 
it is the generous purpose of these reviewers to steer the people's 
bark in safety amidst the perils to which it is exposed. In short, 
their work may be emphatically styled the People's Review ; they 
are of the party of the people; but, after all, this is a party ; and by 
the reviewers' own showing, it is a party marked by much stronger 
lines of distinction from the other two, than they are from each 
other. 

In regard to America, the Review has taken- a liberal and in- 
dependent ground. In this country we have been so much accus- 
tomed to the studied injustice, and intemperate abuse of the English 
reviewers, when anything pertaining to America has come under 
their notice, that we have long ago been taught to regard with al- 
most equal indifference their censure and their praise. In the pre- 
sent work are two articles bearing on this country, both of which are 
written with candor and fairness. They show less discrimination, 
and a smaller range of knowledge on American affairs, than could 
have been desired, yet the spirit is good, the intention honorable, 
and the general representations as accurate as could be expected 
from the materials on which the reviewers relied. 

They make a formal attack on the late article in the Quarterly, 
which professes to be a review of Faux's travels in America. 
This article they treat as an American would have done it, express- 
ing the utmost indignation at such a tissue of impotent malice and 
hardened falsehood, such a farrago of miserable spleen and nauseous 
slander, which, in the whole thirty two pages to which the venom 
of the author is spun out, contains not a hint to show that he knows 
anything of the subject on which he proposes to write, or has a re- 
gard for truth, character, or the common principles of human nature. 
The man, who could write such an article, is to be pitied for his im- 
becility, despised for his mean, malignant temper, and shunned as 
a scorner of truth, and an assassin of honest reputation. On this 
subject the Westminster reviewers speak as follows. 

1 Now a more base and mischievous falsehood, than that conveyed 
by the totality of the article now under consideration, it is impossi- 
ble to conceive ; base, because in the face of repeatedly conflicting 
statements contained in the very book referred to, the reader of the 
article is induced to believe, that the book contains none but unfa- 
vorable representations, and he is told (p. 368), that the reviewer 
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has given " but the smallest portion of the unfavourable account of 
the American population ;" — mischievous, because by every species 
of insolence and contempt, endeavors are made to exasperate against 
each other two nations, who have the strongest interest in preserv- 
ing the relations of friendship.' p. 252. 

Alluding to the kind of evidence on which the libeller in the 
Quarterly rested his slanders, the reviewer observes, 

' Who — unless it be one whose intellect has been blinded by ex- 
isting abuses — is ignorant of the leading principles which assign the 
various degrees of trustworthiness to the various species of evidence ; 
of the difference between primary and secondary evidence, between 
direct testimony and hearsay ? What child does not know, that in 
passing from mouth to mouth every story either gains or loses so 
much, that after a certain number of transmissions it is often diffi- 
cult to recognise the original narrative ? Now at least one half of 
the facts, selected with such care by the Quarterly Review from 
Faux's journal, rest, not upon Faux's own observation and direct 
testimony, but upon no better evidence than mere hearsay, and that 
of the weakest and most unsatisfactory kind, — the babble of loose 
talkers, tavern companions, and disappointed projectors. Great 
reliance is placed by the Review on general assertions hazarded at 
random, collected from few or inconclusive particulars, and mix- 
ed up with the foolish opinions of foolish individuals , and yet after 
having been at the pains to devote four pages to the rendering con- 
temptible and ridiculous an individual, whose opinions Faux details 
at the greatest length, the writer concludes his article by ascribing 
to the opinions of others, so repeated by Faux, greater credit than 
to the statements and opinions of Faux himself, whose integrity and 
understanding are highly vaunted at the beginning of the critique.' 
Ibid. 

The reviewer then goes on to show, by a few apposite and strik- 
ing examples, how easy it would be to make out a blacker catalogue 
of crimes, and wretchedness, and infamy in Great Britain, than the 
libeller has strung together about America, if any body could be 
found base and wicked enough to engage in the task. The whole 
examination on the part of the Westminster writers is fair and im- 
partial, and in a spirit of good feeling towards this country, which 
presents a strong contrast to the tone, commonly assumed by the 
various fraternities of transatlantic reviewers. 

We need hardly say, that we are glad to find a better spirit 
growing up in any quarter. A principal source of reproach and 
abuse thus far, has been ignorance of what America actually is. 
We do not remember having seen a volume, review, pamphlet, or 
newspaper notice of much length, printed in England on the subject 
of America, which did not contain numerous, and frequently gross 
errors, either in regard to our institutions, the practical routine of 
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our politics, or our geography, and statistics. Even the West- 
minster reviewers, who devote several pages to a series of statements 
respecting the expenses of our government, the modes of taxation 
in the several states, and other particulars, quote as authority War- 
den's book on the United States, a work, which could only have been 
of value fifteen years ago, if ever, and a very great portion of which 
has nothing in common with the state of things among us during 
the last quarter of a century. The consequence is, that the re- 
viewers' statements and calculations are full of errors, and some of 
their conclusions false. They seem to have read nothing on the 
subject, but Warden's book, and the President's last message. If 
they intend to devote a portion of their pages to the affairs of 
America, it would be an object worthy of their care, now and then 
to peruse our annual public documents, our geographies and works 
of statistics, some of our best political journals, and to take an 
occasional glance at our maps. With knowledge from these sources, 
they may write on America, and tell their readers many truths of 
interest and value, which have never as yet found their way to the 
British public, because no channel has been open through which 
they could pass. 



